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hospital care of indigent consumptives at county expense, and a two 
years' residence requirement for divorce. 

The recent legislature marked a reaction in the rural regions against 
the strong centralizing tendencies of the previous legislatures, especially 
in the field of administration. This reaction did not accomplish all that 
it desired, but registered its greatest victory in the enactment providing 
for popular election of precinct assessors to take the place of deputies 
appointed by the county assessor. The most significant tendency was 
toward extension of the state's functions and larger state expenditures, 
especially for schools and agricultural experiment work. 

The two topics of fiercest controversy were liquor legislation and the 
acceptance of the Carnegie educational pension by the state university. 
The legislature was divided almost equally on both these propositions. 
Mr. Bryan threw his powerful influence into the balance against the 
acceptance of the Carnegie fund. It was beaten by a very close vote 
in the house after passing the senate. County option was defeated, but 
in its stead an act closing all saloons in the state between the hours of 8 
p.m. and 7 a.m. passed. Liquor legislation goes over as "unfinished 
business" and will undoubtedly be one of the issues in the election of 
the next legislature. Addison E. Sheldon. 

Municipal Charter Revision — Boston. A finance commission was 
appointed in July, 1907, to investigate and consider the financial con- 
dition of Boston. After a thorough investigation, the commission 
submitted a report in January, 1909. This report contains an analysis 
of the city government as at present constituted, the actual adminis- 
tration of 1906 and 1907, a discussion of remedies proposed, changes 
recommended by the commission, and a draft of proposed amendments 
to the city charter. Some of these proposed amendments have already 
become law by action of the legislature, and the others will be voted upon 
at the November election. The bill as passed by the legislature makes 
provision for one of two plans. One of these embodies the essential 
features of the plan for amendments recommended by the finance com 
mission. Probably the most radical feature of this plan is that the 
mayor is to be subject to recall after two years. His term of office is for 
four years, the term at present being for two. 

At the state election in November of the second year of the Mayor's 
term, the question as to whether there shall be a recall election is to be 
submitted. If a majority of the qualified voters registered is in favor 
of such election, then in January following (at the regular municipal 
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election), an election for mayor shall take place, the name of the mayor at 
the time to be placed on the ballot without nomination. The one 
elected at such recall election shall be regarded as beginning a term of 
four years, though subject to similar recall at the end of two years. 
This system is, therefore, a modified form of what is generally known as 
the recall. The unusual feature is that the question whether there shall 
be a recall or not must be voted upon at the state election in the second 
year of the mayor's term. There will, however, be no extra elections, 
these being provided for at the regular state and municipal elections. 
Under the new plan, Boston will continue to have annual municipal 
elections. By the plan proposed by the finance commission, the mayor 
is given greater power. He can remove the head of any department or 
member of a board appointed by him by filing a written statement with 
the city clerk giving in detail the specific reasons for such removal. 
The person removed must be furnished a copy of this statement and may 
file a reply, but such reply shall not affect the action taken by the mayor. 
It is also provided in this plan for a city council to consist of nine 
members only, all to be elected at large for three years. This is the 
nearest approach to commission government that has been taken by any 
city of the first class. If this plan is adopted, the ward lines in Boston 
will be abolished. The other plan looks to the continuance of the pres- 
ent system of electing a mayor every two years, but makes provision for 
a city council of one chamber only. The city council, under this plan, 
would consist of one from each ward (except wards 20 and 24, which are 
to have two each) nominated in primaries and elected for two years as 
opposed to the present one-year terms, and nine members elected at 
large for three-year terms, making the total membership of the council 
thirty-six. The mayor, councilmen-at-large, and members of the 
school committee are to be nominated by convention and by independent 
nomination under this plan. Even this plan differs from the present 
system, since there will be but one legislative body, thus leaving Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Denver and Baltimore as the only large cities which 
still retain two legislative chambers, and it may be proper to say that an 
effort is being made to have the charter revision commission of St. 
Louis make provision for one chamber only. 

A return to the old method of submitting the charter to the voters is to 
be noted, for the people were given a referendum on the charter of 1822. 
There are some exceptions, however, in this case, for several of the pro- 
posed amendments to the charter were enacted directly by the legisla- 
t ure, the people having no voice in the matter. Of the legislation which 
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will go into effect anyway, the more important provisions are as 
follows : 

1. The creation of a permanent finance commission, the chief duty 
of which will be to investigate all matters relating to appropriations, 
loans, expenditures, administration, etc. In other words, the chief 
function of the commission will be to secure publicity as to what is being 
done by the city government. This commission is to be appointed by 
the governor. The reasons for this, according to the finance commission, 
is that it was felt that such a body should be entirely independent of the 
city government, so that it might feel free to make any investigations. 

2. All appointments of heads of departments must be sent to the 
state civil service commission, the commission to investigate each ap- 
pointee to determine whether he is qualified for the position. This is to 
carry out the recommendation of the commission for the purpose of secur- 
ing experts instead of politicians as department heads. No appoint- 
ments by the mayor are to be submitted to the council for confirmation. 

3. All appropriations must originate with the mayor, except those 
for school purposes. The duty of submitting an annual budget is 
imposed on him, the city council having the power to reduce any item 
in the budget, but not to increase any. The mayor is given an absolute 
veto over any matter carrying an appropriation. 

4. There is created a municipal publication to be known as the City 
Record, in which all bids for public work, etc., are to be advertised 
exclusively. It will also include all appointments, records of votes in 
the city council and school committee, etc. 

Other sections taking effect without popular vote make it a prison 
offense for any official to expend more than the appropriation; enlarge 
the power of the city auditor, providing that duplicates for bids for 
city contracts be filed with him and that he make a monthly report of the 
unexpended balances to each department head; provide that all loans 
in the future shall be serial — payable annually. This latter provision 
does away with the sinking fund plan of paying off a public debt. Bos- 
ton is thus the first of the larger cities in the East to adopt the serial bond. 

All of these measures were recommended by the present finance com- 
mission. Under the plan as recommended by the finance commission, 
party nominations and designations will be abolished, for all nomina- 
tions are to be made by petition of not less than 5000 voters, without 
party designation on the ballot. Three members of the city council 
are to be elected every year, and as there will generally be few elective 
officers, the ballot will be greatly simplified. 
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It is believed by many in Boston that a great advance has been made, 
regardless of which of the plans is accepted by the people. It may be well 
to give the summary of the legislation recommended by the finance 
commission to see how closely their recommendations were followed. 

" The legislative measures which the commission regards as essential 
to (enable the people of Boston to redeem their government may be 
summarized as follows: 

1 . A simplified ballot, with as few names thereon as possible. 

2. The abolition of party nominations. 

3. A city council consisting of a single small body elected at large. 

4. The concentration of executive power and responsibility in the 
mayor. 

5. The administration of the departments by trained experts, 
or persons with special qualifications for the office. 

6. Full publicity secured through a permanent finance commission. 
These measures will enable a good mayor and city council to give the 

citizens a really good administration, will encourage indifferent men to 
keep a fairly straight course by freeing them from the partisan fetters 
of the present system, and will deter bad men, if elected, from demoraliz- 
ing the public service and using the public money for their own advantage. 
The task set before the commission was to devise a practical working 
form of government for the city of Boston; not a charter for some other 
city; much less a charter good for all cities. It is under no illusion that 
the changes recommended will of and by themselves secure good govern- 
ment. No municipal charter can be a self-executing instrument of 
righteousness. If the people want the kind of government they have had 
during the past few years, no charter revision will prevent it. If, as the 
commission believes, they desire good government, the plan suggested 
should enable them to obtain and keep it." Horace E. Flack. 

Municipal Charter Revision — Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo., 
adopted a new charter at the last state election. The good features of 
the old charter, which was adopted in 1889, were retained, but the 
difficulties in the way of the practical administration of the city govern- 
ment made it necessary, or at least desirable, to have a new charter. 
The city was fortunate in that it did not have to resort to the legislature 
to secure a new charter, for all that was necessary was to elect thirteen 
freeholders for this purpose. After devotmg three months of continuous 
labor, the board of freeholders submitted the present charter which was 
adopted by a vote of the people. 



